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THE TALK OF THE TO>\AJ 



OLD TERRORIST 

A FEW days before President 
Clinton became the focus of all 
attention on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Virginia Foster Durr, the white 
dowager of the civil-rights movement, 
enjoyed a moment in the spotlighL It 
was her ninetieth birthday, and a large 
party was thrown for her at the summer 
home of her daughter Luc\' and her son- 
in-law, Sheldon Hackney, the Presi- 
dents recently confirmed choice to head 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities and, the other week, one of 
Mr. Clinton s golfing parmers on the is- 
land- Sitting in a big wicker chair on the 
porch, while some four hundred people 
milled around on the lawn, Mrs. Durr 
heard herself praised b\% among othen. 
William St\Ton, Art Buch\vald, C. Vann 
Woodward, and Lady Bird Johnson, in 
hyperbolic terms usu^' resei^-cd for the 
deceased- Mr. Clinton sent a birthday 
note, and Mr. Hackney read aloud a 
separate, more lengthy birthday greeting 
from Hillar}- Rodham Clinton. The 
guests ate hot dogs and hamburgers, said 
more nice things about Mrs, Durr, and 
reminisced about what Mrs. Johnson 
called “a yeast}', we-can-do period in 
American history.’* Mr. St}Ton ad- 
dressed the guests as “fel- 
bw cult members-’' In the 
course of the afremoon. 

Mrs. Durr, white-haired 
and wearing a pink sweater, 
a pink ken^ef and a pink 
sknrt, accepted handshakes 
from nearly all the guests, 
often repeating. AVe’i'c got 
to come together or this 
country’s going to hell.’* 



Mrs. Durr commands such generous 
praise not fust tor what she helped ac- 
complish but for what she gave up in 
doing so. She was bom into a wealthy 
upper-class family in Birmingham. 
Alabama. Her grandfather had been a 
slaveowner, and Miss Virginia Foster, 
growing up in a household with sc\’eral 
black serv'ants. didn’t question the s\*s- 
tem of racial oppression that provided 
them. "I was a racist, plain and simple,” 
Mrs. Durr refiected at her birthday 
part}', and she recalled that in 1922, on 
the first night of her sophomore vczulz 
Wellesley, she had objected to being 
seated in the dining hall at the same 
table as a black student. Her housemis- 
tress gave her a choice: sit where she was 
told or return to Alabama. “It was the 
first time amone had ever questioned 
my beliefs,” Mrs. Durr said. (In her 
autobiography, “Outside the Magic 
Circle,” she called this incident “the ori- 
gin of a doubt.” because “it hurt my 
fidth, my solid conviction of what I had 
been rai^ to believe.”) 

Her fill! conversion, however, came 
later, during the Depression, when her 
husband, the lavvycr Clifford Durr, was 
involved, in Washington, with the 
govemmenf s crfbrts to help rescue foiled 
-American banks. Through his work, she 



became an enthusiastic supporter of the 
New Deal and she committed herself to 
liberal causes by joining the Women’s 
Division of the Democratic National 
Committee. In 1948. she abandoned the 
Democratic Party to suppon Henry 
Wallace, the Progressive Party candidate, 
in the Presidential election. Then, in 
1955, when Rosa Parks was arrested in 
Montgomet}' for reiusing to give up her 
bus scat to a white passenger, Mrs. Durr 
and her husband helped take the case to 
the Supreme Court, where a young 
black lawyer named Fred Gn^ success- 
fully used it to argue that the dtVs segre- 
gationist laws were unconstitutionaL 
Speaking at the birthday party, Mr. 
Gray said, “Clifford Durr taught me 
how to practice law and advised me on 
aU of those cases, and the person who 
advised Clifford Durr was Virginia.” He 
presented Mrs. Durr, who remained 
seated throughout the afternoon, with a 
small wooden plaque that read “Sit 
Long, Talk Much.” Art Buchwald at- 
tributed Mrs. Durr’s longevity to the foct 
that “Virginia has never forgotten a 
grudge — she has an enemies list going 
back to Tedd}' RooscvcIl” He suggested 
that her friends cheer “the scoundrels 
that kept her \-oung and fit,” ccplaiiiirig, 
“Every time she thinks of retiring firom 
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chc fray, che name of one or them pops 
up, and she's ready ro ri^hr another 
day. So che pam' guests. u*ho included 
veterans of the ci\^-rights mo\'emcnt. 
yelJow-dog Southern Democrats, labor 
organizers, and Clinton Administration 
appointees, applauded loudlv as Air 
Buchwald read the foUotnne names: 
Hany Truman. J. Ed^ar Howw. Rich- 
and Nixon. Arthur Sdilesin?er. George 
Jun Eastland. McGeorye and Wil- 
liam Bunc^, Roger Baldwin! and Mar- 
garet Thatcher. Mrs. Durr scowled as 
each name was read. “I don't ha\-e time 
to tell you what their crimes were." Mr. 
Buchwald s^ 'but Tm certain Viiginia 
'vill tell you if rou hist ask her." 

^^^er in the aitemoon. as guests 
npped lemonade and ate birthday cake, 
tcderal judge Ahron Thompson told 
them how a fiiend had once character- 
ized Mrs. Durr ‘She said, let me tell 
f^*^**^ Virginia shes an absolute 
bitchmg tenor, but she’s our land of ter- 
ror.' ' Then he wished Airs. Durr a 
nappy ninetieth birthday with the salu- 
tation “Long Iht tenor!" 



TC»AJ77v|AJTER 

Governor Ccumo telephoned the 
VJ other dm- soundin? almost neigh- 
bor^. He was in his officii! in the Gover- 
nors Mansion in Albany, winding up 
the week. His staiFhad called earrier with 
the happy news that Toastmasters Inter- 



national had voted him the outstandinsr 
^'-emment speaker tor I99J. (Genenti 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf won l^ryear.l 
^Vhen the Governor called, he said he 
hadn’t known much about Toastmasters 
Inremational— a suppon group rbr pub- 
hc speakers. b«ed in Alission V'iejo. 
California — before winning che award, 
but he sounded pleased. aAd remarked 
tfat giving speeches was nei-er east-. Tou 
hope it rains." he said. ‘You hope 
tie'll call up and say thei- have to can- 
cel, the rabbi's sick.** 

The Goi-emor talked on. without am- 
prompting. and before long his voice 
took on a Amiliar lift and roll. He let 
drop the taa that a book of his speeches 
was being published soon. Tve given 
kn-note addresses. I’ve given Conven- 
tion addresses. I’t-e taikea in huge lec- 
halls. Fve had debates before the 
i^adamcn. in Tola-o— I’ve had all kinds 
of situations, he noted, and said that he 
SM wrote his own big speeches but that 
ivhat he liked best was to soeak without 
any prepared text. ’AVhen jou're speak- 
mg extemporaneouslv. u-hen vou’re 
wimming iviffi the waves and taking 
the ivaves. that s the best wav to do it." 

Governor Cuomo said he didn't aT- 
ivay^ know whether he had given a good 
^Jeech. but when he’d ghtn a bad spoch 
he usuaUy kneiv it. ‘Oh. leah. stinkers " 
he said. _reflecriveh-. “They’re easv to 
produce. He gives so many spee^es 
these days that sometimes the\- blur in 



his i^d. but he did sai- that there was 
one ^y recenth- when he’d given six. He 
ffidn r have any tangible rhetorical tips, 
eimer. he said. He didn’t stand on the 
^ any particular wav-; he didn’t gargle 
Mtore going on. “BeiiCT-e u-hat vou sav. 

on t say ir unless vou belio-e it" is his 
mam bit of adi-ice. ’That wxis what made 
Ronald Reagan so effecth-e, he pointed 
out. He spoke with a command, an 
ease, ^d an assurance that bespoke sin- 
cerity-. As tor historical lai-otites. “you 
say ChurchilL vou can sav Demos- 
thenes, vou can sm- Cicero, but the best 
IS Lincoln." 

ML/JIC UNDERGROUND 

jT^was like one of those Alickey 







% Mtme mt. I rried. ml couldn't find a aualifUd 

Amencan 'echo rccouid do this -wort'' ' 



Rooney-Judv Garland mones in 
'vhjch rhe kids linalh' into chc bam 
and get the show on. This one happened 
in a small ro\m \vhcre the folks turned 
out in black tie and fann* silk, where 
they warmed themselves mth cham- 
pagne and caviar, and where the bam 
was in a forn-foot-deep hole chat had 
ecn dug in a patch or mcadowland 
ci^t thousand feet up in the Rockies. 

' Vhen the Joan and lAing Harris Con- 
cert Hall finally opened its doors, the 
^wk before last, in the glamorous wilds 
of Aspen, Colorado, ciwhodv said the 
equivalent of “Gee whillikers!" ' 

“This is chc finr concert hall of chc 
nvcniy-first centun'!" declared one of chc 
Stan of the inaugural concert, the violin- 
«t Pmchas Zukerman, who had iust led 
che Aspen Chamber S\Tnphonv and six 
^n-age soloist^-ail of them from the 
-•Vycn Music School and most of them 
^ of Asian descent, dressed in varia- 
aons of chcrn-blossom pinlc-in four 
nolin concertos by Vivaldi. 

“It’s a miracle!" said loan Harris, a 
Chicago arts activist, who mo vears ago. 
inth her philanthropist husband. living 
Hams, contributed a million dollars to 
off a campaign for sei-en million 
doilais to build the halL ‘I never imag- 
uied this when I fiist came to Aspen, in 
1968. to get my lads out of Chicago, be- 
ause I was nervous about liolence at the 
Democratic Convention. I fell in love 
mth the place and its summer music fes- 
a\Tl. and we’ve been coming back ever 
since. priman- aim was to add to the 
festivals reheanal capacity-. The old 
music tent was being used until two 
and three in the momin?. wav r.... 



